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The New italian Opera. 


WE were wrong in announcing last week that this scheme 
had evaporated in smoke. Independent of our own subsequent 
information, Signor Costa’s trumpet, the Morning Chronicle, 
has issued an official announcement, which we transcribe 
entire :— 


“Tae ItauiAN Opera at COvENT-GARDEN THEATRE.—We 
are authorised to announce to our readers that the capitalists who 
have resolved to form an Italian company for Covent-garden Theatre, 
for the years of 1847, 1848, and 1849, have engaged Mr. Costa as 
musical director and couductor of the orchestra for that period, and for 
three years more, in all six years, at his own choice. Mr. Costa having 
received full powers to select the band and chorus, has engaged every 
leading instrumentalist, native and foreign, now in this country, the 
great majority having transferred their services from the late orchestra 
of her Majesty’s Theatre, as also the principal choralists. The Covent- 
garden band and chorus will be the largest ever collected within the 
walls of any theatre in this country, as the resident chorus singers are 
to be considerably reinforced by experienced continental artists. The 
house is to be decorated and (fitted up on a scale of unprecedented 
splendour, with every comfort and luxury. First-rate artists have been 
secured for the embellishments. The principal vocalists already 
engaged may be divided into three classes :—First, artists of European 
fame now in this country. Secondly, artists of European fame who 
have visited this country, but are no longer here. Thirdly, artists of 
European fame who have never appeared in this country at all. The 
list that we shall be enabled to publish in a few days will gratify, and 
perhaps astonish, the musical public, and if we refrain from mentioning 
certain names, it is only in accordance with the wishes of the directors, 
who are waiting for some final ratifications, before the official prospectus 
is given to the world. The subordinate parts in operas are to be filled 
by thoroughly competent artists. The mise en scene will be carefully 
attended to in every department. Original operas, composed expressly 
for this country, are to be produced. The standard repertoire will be 
principally used for débuts, but many works of continental popularity, 
never introduced here as yet, wi!l be performed. The main principle of 
this undertaking is to elevate lyrical art, and to place the Italian Opera 
on a basis of efficiency in every branch, never before attained, not only 
in England, but in Europe. To accomplish these objects, there are 
capital, talent, and enterprise.” 


The list of artists which the journalist declines for the pre- 
sent to announce (perhaps, because they are not yet engaged), 
we can, in a great measure, supply :—Grisi, Persiani, Bram- 
billa, Mario, Salvi, Tamburini, Ronconi, and some minor 
stars. Our opinion on this matter may be of small conse- 
quence to the speculators, but may not be without interest to 
our readers. In the first place, then, we consider one Italian 
opera enough in all conscience for the metropolis. The jargon 
about “‘ benefit to art” is all moonshine, since the compositions 
of modern Italian composers have nothing whatever to do with 
art, being simply the scribbling of a parcel of unfledged tyros, 
who know little of the voice and less of the orchestra, and 
whose works are a desecration instead of a‘ benefit” to art. 
For the encouragement of these rubbishing productions Covent 
Garden Theatre is to be re-decorated and set once more 








a-going. Better for it much to remain in the hands of M. 
Jullien. Heaven knows we are sufficiently deluged with 
mediocre foreign artists of all denominations ; this new Italian 
opera will attract yet another swarm of them, and the city will 
be overrun, as Egypt with the locusts of ‘old. Every English 
musician should set his face against the proceeding. There is 
hardly now, on an average, five shillings aeday to be earned 
by the poor native artist; the new Italian opera will reduce 
the average to half-a-crown. We will renounce our reputation 
for foresight if the members of Mr. Lumley’s orchestra do 
not shortly repent having abandoned their old and comfort- 
able quarters—and for what?—why, to follow in the wake 
of Signor Costa, a musician of respectable talents surely, but 
nothing more, and who must, by this time, be pretty nigh suffo- 
cated by the adulation of his friends. The Chronicle puffs him 
as inordinately as though he were nothing less than Alexander 
the Great, whereas he is no better or worse than a good time- 
beater, apt of hearing, who has written two pretty ballets, and 
several mediocre operas. What the members of our orchestra 
can expect to get out of Signor Costa that should induce them 
to follow a shadow and abandon a substance, puzzles us to 
determine. Signor Costa may be a very fascinating person— 
but depend upon it the late band of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
has made a mistake, and will find it out. They may get 
better terms for a year, and none at all at the end of it. 
Mr. Lumley must replenish his own resources, and will, no 
doubt, send abroad for instrumentalists. He will be enabled 
to get as good, or better, a band for half the money he formerly 
paid ; and here, again, we shall have another influx of foreigners 
—Leicester-square and its vicinity will not be big enough to 
hold them. 

The “ principal vocalists” divided into ‘ three classes” of 
artists of ‘‘ European fame” is all froth—the “original operas’ 
will be written by such men as Verdi, &c., which is all froth 
again—the ‘‘ many works of continental fame” to be intro- 
duced for the first time (we have heard most of them) is all 
froth too—the “ elevation of lyrical art” alluded to is the worst 
of all froth, for, as we have said, modern Italian operas have 
nothing to do with art. One Italian opera is all very well ; 
the nobility of the country must be amused, and the opera is 
a pleasant lounge—but fancy not, credulous enthusiasts, that 
any attractions you may offer will bring them to lounge near 
Covent-Garden market. Oh no—the smell of it is by no 
means aristocratic! If the band and chorus are to be larger 
than any hitherto collected in this country, then are the band 
and chorus much too large for Covent-Garden, and there will be 
no room for Signor Costa, much less for visitants to the pit. 
We shall further allude to this matter—at present we are 
in a hurry—only let us warn our orchestral friends to look 
before they leap—‘‘ A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush.” 
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Mendelssohn's Elijah. 

Tus subject selected by Mendelssohn for his new oratorio 
is one of high dramatie interest. The most striking passages 
in the history of Elijah, the Tishbite, beginning with his pro- 
phecy of the three years’ drought, and ending with his trans- 
formation, are woven with considerable judgment by the 
author of the book into a drama of connected and serious 
interest. The opportunities presented for musical expression 
are numerous, and Mendelssohn has availed himself of them 
with such felicity, as to render it a matter almost beyond a 
doubt that Elijah is the masterpiece of his genius. Judging 
from a couple of rehearsals, naturally imperfect, at the 
Hanover-square rooms, on Thursday and Friday, we are 
decidedly of that opinion. Those who expect a second St. 
Paul, however, will be disappointed ; since Elijah is evidently 
written with another kind of feeling throughout. It is highly 
colored and essentially dramatic—so much so, indeed, that 
* Why does not Mendelssoha write an opera?” has become 
a general question among amateurs. In Elijah, too, Men- 
delssohn has had sufficient boldness to reject the fugued style 
altogether. Though there are abundant evidences of contra- 
puntal facility, there is not one instance of a set fugue 
regularly laid out, answered, and developed, This will be a 
matter of rejoicing for the meaner sort of composers, who, 
taking Mendelssohn as an example, will straightway write 
oratorios without fugues—but oratorios and Elijahs are not 
essentially synonymous. The sensible and accomplished 
musicians will, on the other hand, be rather dismayed than 
pleased—for to write music in the sublime style without the 
co-operation of fugues demands an imagination of the highest 
order. Mendelssohn has shewn his proficiency in the compo- 
sition of fugues often and well enough to render him unassail- 
able en that point. He cannot, therefore, be accused of 
abandoning them from inability to write them—besides which 
he has for some time been acknowledged the most erudite of 
living composers. His abandonment of this style must then 
be considered as an experiment—as a matter of feeling—or 
as a matter of judgment matured hy experience—in any of, 
which cases the result has warranted the premises. Llijah, 
then, is less technically learned than St. Paul, but it is 
decidedly grander, and developed with greater power. In 
St. Paul, with rare exceptions, the choruses are very short— 
in Elijah many of them are very long. Nor is their interest 
lessened, but rather is it heightened by the new manner of 
writing. Compare, for example, the chorus at the end of the 
first part of St, Paul, and that at the end of the first part of 
Elijah. It appears to us that an impartial hearer would 
certainly give preference to the latter for sublimity and 
grandeur of effect, although the former is much more 
elaborate. It is a mistake to assign as the cause of Handel's 
superiority. over Haydn in the oratorio school, that the former 
was a greater master of fugue than the latter. There was 
never a more thorough contrapuntist than Haydn—he shows 
it, like Mozart, in all his instrumental compositions. The true 
reason of Handel’s superiority must be assigned to the supe- 
rior grandeur and elevation of his ideas. Moreover, in the 
Israel, Handel’s choral masterpiece, the finest choruses are 
not always the fugued ones ; for example, we need only cite 
‘* The people shall hear” in the second part, the most tremen- 
dous effusion in the whole work, in which there is nat a vestige 
of fugue. We are true worshippers of counterpoint and fugue, 
but as a means not an end, A fugue at the best is an exer- 
cise of skill, in which the fancy is cramped and the inven- 
tion restrained within narrow limits. But when a habit of 


‘facility of composition, all that is needed is attained, and 
a gteat composer had much better devote his time and eru- 
dition to the composing of operas, oratorios, symphonies, 
concertos, quartets, sonatas, and other works of imagina- 
tion, than to the thankless office of knocking difficulties on the 
head. Like a good athlete, he should study at home and 
exhibit his perfection abroad. The judgment is offended by 
having the springs and mechanism of a work of art continu- 
ally exposed. The art of concealing art is preferable to that 
of exhibiting it. Jt would seem, to judge from the style in 
which Elijah is written, from first to last, that Mendelssohn 
has arrived at the same opinion. As in Don Giovanni, the 
evidences of contrapuntal facility are every where apparent, 
but there is no technical display of it in set forms, As we 
intend devoting a large part of our next number to the Birm- 
ingham Festival, we shall have much to say of Elijah, and till 
then we defer all detailed criticism on the subject. 

Mendelssohn arrived in London on Monday evening. His 
reception by the orchestra and visitors, when he came to 
conduct his oratorio, was quite enthusiastic—a proper 
homage to his transcendant merits. On Sunday Mendelssohn 
will go to Birmingham, and on Monday morning takes place 
the grand rehearsal of Elijak, in the Town-hall. All the world 
will be there, and there can be small doubt that Mendelssohn 
will add one more to his many triumphs. We have elsewhere 
alluded to the particulars of the Festival, 





Rachel. 


NEARLY twenty years ago, a poor little girl, timid and 
careworn, even at five or six years old, with features pinched 
in destitution, and scarcely protected from the weather by: thin 
and almost ragged clothes, might be constantly seen in Paris, 
haunting the cafés, and public places, with a guitar on her 
arm, and an old decanter-stand or saucer in her hand, to 
collect the few sous which she drew from the hearers, to 
support her family, and which were given from feelings of 
compassion alone. Somewhat later, this young creature, 
whose manner of life had not allowed her to avail herself of 
the slightest education, and whose notions had been formed 
amidst the smoke of the pipes, and the questionable discourse 
of the estaminet, was obliged, in order to eomply with the 
ambitious views of those who directed her career—struggling 
and uncertain as it was-—to appear at a theatre intended for 
the efforts of amateurs. Later still, the still delicate girl 
appeared at the Gymnase Theatre, when, on the 24th of 
April, 1837, it was announced that Madile. Felix would make 
her first appearance, in a two-act vaudeville, by M. Duport, 
called La Vendéenne. From a criticism on her performance, 
by good chance now lying before us, we make this extract : 
** Madlle. Felix is a young person in whom we can pereeive 
the finest dramatic organization that it is possible to imagine. 
Her voice is clear and penetrating, and in its impassioned 
points looses itself in tears. Her suecess was even greater 
than that of La Vendéenne, which had been cleverly“ con- 
strueted to draw out all the precocious talent of the young 
debutante ; and the Gymnase will renew, with its new acttess, 
the best days of Madlle. Leontine Fay. There will be no 
mistake in the realization of the brilliant horos¢ope which 
every one must form of her future career.” ‘Well, this little 
faimished child—this fragile infant of the Boulevards and 
taverns, this clever comedie-vaudeville actress of the @ymnase- 
Dramatique, soon proved the truth of the above criticism. 
She was applauded and courted; applauded by those who 





vanquishing the difficulties of fugue is evinced in general 


appreciated talent, whether it was the effect of inspiration or 
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study, and courted by the highest and proudest in the land. 
She appeared again in a higher sphere fresh triumphs awaited 
her, and as MapgMmoIsELLE Racuet, she was acknowledged 
as the first female tragic actress—not only of France, but of 
the world.—Axsert Situ, , 





@ Requiem for Mavion. 
BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 
(Continued from our last.) 


FamittAr as the published fragments of poor Haydon’s 
diary must be to most of our readers, we cannot refrain from 
making a short extract :—‘‘ Mr. Hyman further stated, in 
reference to the religious expressions interspersing the diary, 
that the deceased was a very pious man, and in making his 
daily ‘entries generally commenced them with the following 
prayer :—‘ Oh God, bless me through the evils of this day,’ 
or a somewhat similar aspiration. The next entry was oné 
made on the 21st of April, in which the unfortunate man 
had noted down the number of visitors to his own exhibition 
duting one week as 133}, while Tomi Thumb’s levee during 
thé same period had been aitended by 12,000 persons! 
Several letters were then read from the deceased to the 
different members of his family. The first was to his wife; 
and ran thus:—‘ London, Painting-room, June 22. God 
bless thee, dearest love! Pardon this last pang! Many 
thou hast suffered from me! God: bless thee in dear widow- 


sothood., 1 hope Sir Robert Peel will consider I have earned a 


pension for thee. A thousand kisses. Thy dear husband 
und love to the last.—B. R. Haypon. Give dear Mary 101. 
and dear Frank 10/., the rest for your dear self of the balance 
from Sir Robert’s 50/. Mr. Hyman here returned to the 
diary.—' May 4: I have just received a lawyer's letter, the 
first.for.a long time. 1 have called on the writer, who-is an 
amiable man, and has promised to give me time. I- came 
home under mingled feelings of sorrow, delight, anxiety, and 
anticipation; and sat down to my palette under an irritable 
influence. My brain became confused, as I foresaw ruin, 
misery, and a prison before me. I went on with my picture, 
and. rejoiced inwardly at its effects; but, my brain harrassed 
and, confused, fell into a deep slumber, from which I did not 
wake for an hour; I awoke cold—the fire out—and went 
again to my picture.—May 14: This day 42 years I left my 
native Plymouth for London. I have closed my exhibition 
with a loss of 1117. No one can accuse me of showing less 
talent. or energy than twenty years ago.—May 21: Worked 
hard at my picture, and advanced immensely. Felt~ utieasy 
because I could not give my' dear son money to go ard seé 
his college friends.—June 3: Called on my dear friend Kemp, 
who advanced me some cash to get over my ‘4ifficulties. By 
the time my pictures are finished they will be all mortgaged ; 
but never mind, so that I get them done.—June ‘18: ‘Picture 
much advanced; but my necessities are dreadful, owing to 
the failure of my exhibition at the Hall. In God TI trust. It 
is hard-—this struggle of 42 year’s duration ;°but Thy will; 
and not.mine, be done.—Jiune' 14: O God! let it’ not be 
presumption in me to call for Thy blessing ow my ‘six ‘works, 
Let no. difficulty on earth stay their progress. “Grant this 
week Thy divine aid.. From sources invincible’ 'raisé nie up 
friends.to,save me from the embarrassments which “waht of 
money must bring upon me, and grant that ‘this day’ week I 
may be able to. thank Thee for my extrication: “Jone 15 : 
Passed in great anxiety, after harassing about for several 





hours in the heat of the sun.—June 16: Sat from two to five 
o'clock, staring at my picture like an idiot; my brain pressed 
down by anxiety and the anxious looks-of my family, whom T 
have been compelled.to inform of my condition.’ Yes! The 
brain became confused, and in the struggle to work, when it 
was chained and paralyzed by care, the fine chord of reason 
was sundered!° It is no dream, no idle story, to tell that 
similar scenes are acting around us at this moment; aye, 
truly are they behind the thick curtain of conventional life, 
and that vei] of pride, which even if it be a false one, ought 
to be respected. That there are countless generous hearts, 
who recognize the importance of men of letters and science 
and art, there is no doubt, who know that our merchant 
fleets had better be. swept by the tempest, our merchant 
stores be consumed by the flames, our armies be humbled, 
even famine and pestilence stalk through the land, than the 
Mind of the Nation decay; for 17 not only sways the present, 
but is the anchor of hope for the future. But this truth- 
seeing band, who, in thus appreciating the influence of 
genius, almost claim some kindred with it, resemble an inert 
mass, that is only passively useful as a means of resistance, 
which prevents the Car of Progress rolling back, instead of 
being actively powerful in urging its wheels onwards, as 
undoubtedly it might do if properly organized. Some writer 
—I forget who—has said, ‘the world knows nothing of its 
greatest men,’ and there is much in the present aspect of 
things that inclines one to believe the phrase is not the 
paradox it seems—much to teach us that the wealth of mind 
which shines before us, to rule and to guide, abundant as it 
appears, is as nothing to that which might enrich us under 
happier conditions. ' But how to bring them about is the 
question. What can the well-wishers of the cause do? This 
much, at any rate, can each one hope and strive for; to influ- 
ence the mighty lever of Public Opinion, by making every 
opportune acknowledgment of our obligations to the majesty 
of Mind; until the band who recognize it shall be many and 
strong enough to uphold the truth they speak by action 
instead of words. The old system of “ patronage” is bad, 
radically bad, in all its bearings; though instances there are 
in which it was certainly to be preferred to the neglect which 
succeeded it. One example shines forth too brightly to be 
forgotten, though most of our readers need not to be told, 
that it was to the bounty of a generous Patron that Adam 
Smith owed the ten years of repose, from which there sprung 
his immortal work, “ The Wealth of Nations,” But for that 
generous bounty, there cannot be a doubt that he would have 
drudged on through the autunth of his days as he had drudged 
on through their morning and meridian, and Jeft no, name to 
live beyond his own generation. Tens of thousands of pounds 
cari be gathered in’ a few days for political, agitation, or 
mercantile purposes, or public testimonials. Why is it that 
no fiind is established on which Genius, in its need, might 
rely’; not to be doled out with parsimony, or received with 
pauper humility ; but, on the contrary, to be taken as a 
right, and with a pride in making good the claim? Not 
trifling’ sims, to Smooth away some present difficulty, and 
leave corroding care still throned, but easy incomes, granted 
for a series g years, say at least seven or ten, to those who 
have proved their talents to the degree which gives fair 
promises of great peformance? Great works, either in art 
or’ literature, can only arise out of Icisure and repose of 
mind ; and the reason we are so flooded with mediocrity is that 
the hard-working class, whose bread must be earned by the 
sweat of the brain, are forbidden to know either. Poor 
Haydon! T have used your honoured name but as a text to 
my humble homily. Thousands there are who must have 
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looked with admiration upon your noble picture of “ Curtius 
leaping into the Gulf.” I wonder, does it seem to their 
fancy that tragedies like that of your death, from Chatter- 
ton's downwards, but mark the actors for something like the 
Curtius doom? They show the hideousness of a gulf which 
only Public Opinion, urging to some new and better organized 
system, can ever close !—London, July, 1846. 





WAHether Gentus be Born or Acquired. 


Tuose who hold the doctrine of “ Poeta nascitur,” conceive 
human nature as consisting of two parts—matter and spirit ; 
and although each of these acts upon the other, yet they are 
two distinct things ; for the body may be excited to action by 
sensation only, and the soul may perform all its functions 
while the body remains perfectly at rest. By extending this 
principle, they say, that the mind may be weak while the 
body is strong ; or, that the body may be emaciated by disease, 
while the mind possesses all its vigour. Hence they confirm 
the first idea, that the body and soul are independent of each 
other, and that the latter may, and will remain when the 
former lives no more. Admitting the po:nt to be established, 
that man is a compound of a spiritual and corporeal nature, 
and that the two qualities, although united in him, are in 
themselves distinct, we feel no difficulty of assigning all 
intellectual faculties to the soul only. Of course, genius is a 
property of the soul ; and, together with all other modifica- 
tions of intellect, perfectly independant of the body. Of late, 
it has been thought that “ Poeta fit.” It is circumstances, 
say the professors of this new doctrine, that determine our 
pursuits, our judgment, our apprehensions, and also give 
genius or withholds it. A child just born may be made 
anything you please—an orator, poet, painter, or musician. 
If you wish that your sons should speak like Cicero, write 
like Homer, paint like Appelles, or compose like Timotheus, 
set the models before him which he is to imitate, keep him 
intent on his subjeet, put his thoughts in the train they should 
go, and if accidents do not interrupt their progress, they will 
proceed onward to the goal, until they successively reach it. 
The philosophers of the first sect consider genius as inspiration ; 
those of the latter, as imitation. If nature has denied you 
genius, say the former, you can never attain it—if you wish to 
be a genius, say the latter, the means are in your own power. 
Upon the presumption that this is the true state of the ques- 
tion, we will examine whether the old or the new doctrine agrees 
best with the facts which history furnishes relating to genius, and 
how far our daily experience will lead us to adopt one or the 
other. Since the existence of history, not more than two or three 
poets are recorded to be of the first class; perhaps only one 
who is allowed to be in the very first rank. Few are the 
painters and statuaries of antiquity, whose works have 
descended to the present times. The same may be said of 
architects and professors of the liberal arts and sciences in 
general. As fame is the “universal passion,” all may be 
supposed to covet the enjoyment of it; but, so very few 
possessing their wish, which is the most natural supposition, 
‘‘that the productions of genius depend upon our own power, 
or upon something which is beyond our command or attain- 
ment.” If we rightly understand the modern doctrine, it 
asserts, “‘ that if you desire to make two children artists in 
the same profession, and the one proves defficient and the 
other excellent, the difference does not arise from the 
children, but their mode of treatment—that circumstances 
put the good artist in the way of becoming excellent, and 








different circumstances prevented the other from improve- 
ment; but if you had applied the treatment which the 
ingenious artist received to the other, then their talents 
would have been reversed.” If you say, “that to the best 
of your ability, you gave to each equal opportunities of 
information,” you are told, that the furnishing the mind with 
ideas depends upon a thousand niceties, which will not admit 
of variation ; and although your intention was good, it was 
not executed. As this seems to shew that the affair is not 
in our own power, we may presume it to be in other hands. 
Children which are early accustomed to virtuous and moral 
precepts, are, undoubtedly, more likely to become good 
members of society, than if their education had been neg- 
lected. In these instances, and many others, we confess 
the full force of external impressions, though we cannot so 
readily assent to their power of producing genius. But 
admitting, for a moment, that genius is not innate, yet, if 
the means for acquiring it be in our own power, it is of very 
little signification to the argument, whether a child is born with 
that propensity to poetry, painting, or music, which we call 
genius, or whether he afterwards imbibes it: whether it be a 
property of the soul, or a quality of the body. That these 
means are not in our power, is evident from past experiencce 
and present observation: if you cannot tell how to produce 
another Homer, Appelles, or Timotheus, (should such beings 
again exist) it must depend upon something which does not 
belong to our efforts, and is consequently beyond our 
knowledge. 

Those who conceive genius to be nothing but a faste for 
the arts, underrate its importance very much. Genius, 
indeed, possesses this taste, but its essence is a creative 
power to “ body for the shapes of things unknown, and give 
to aery nothing a local habitation and a name.” Whoever 
read the original passage without that thrill of delight always 
attendant on sublime expressions? Who but earnestly 
wished to equal its force and beauty? But yet out of the 
millions of men who have peopled the globe in long succes- 
sion, not one; no, not one ever did, perhaps, ever could 
conceive and utter this idea in terms equally sublime! If 
genius could be acquired, it seems unaccountable that we 
have not another Shakespeare ;—nay, a poet as much his 
superior as he is above all others; for why should we stop, 
when by continual exertion we may at last ascend a height to 
look down on the top of Helicon? feriens sidera vertice. 
We have already hinted that genius must not be mistaken for 
taste to relish the productions of others, or ability to imitate 
them. One half of the world might be taught to copy high 
finished drawings, as that kind of talent is by no means 
unusual. To produce effect with little trouble can only be 
attained by long practice, which induces facility. But original 
conceptions, and new arrangements of those forms and circum- 
stances of which pictures are composed, are the property 
of genius alone: they do not depend upon imitation, and can 
never be taught. The subject may be further illustrated by 
some observations with which music will furnish us. Some 
persons are born without ear, which no art can create. Let 
them hear music ever so often—let those who wish to give, 
and those who wish to acquire this sensation, exert their 
utmost efforts,—it is in vain; earless they were, and so they 
will remain to the last moment of their lives. Those who 
have an eat for music may become proficients in that art in 
proportion to their ability ;—they may sing, or perform on 
an instrument, and proceed in excellence, according to the 
extent of their practice, or opportunity for improvement ; 
but all this is far short of genius. Perhaps twenty persons 
have an ear for one that wants it; but not one per- 
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former in a hundred has genius to create music of his own : 
the greater nuinber of practical musicians are as far from the 
invention of melody as if they had never heard, or touched an 
instrument ; and, what makes altogether for the support of the 
first opinion, notwithstanding their utmost wishes and inces- 
sant endeavours, it is not in the power of human art to give 
them this invention. Should those unacquainted with music 
say, that the want of success is because the proper means have 
not been tried, I can only reply, that no means which the 
knowledge and practice of the art can furnish ever succeeded 
to give ear and genius, where nature had denied them; 
and it seems hard to suppose that persons ignorant of 
the science should possess a secret denied to professors. 
This is intended as a fair inquiry into the different merits of 
the two opinions, and the result is undoubtedly in favour of 
the first. The cause or consequence of genius not depending 
on ourselves, makes no part of the subject, for all must confess 
themselves ignorant of the first step towards so abstruse an 
investigation. We only wished to shew, in as few words as 
possible, that genius was something not mechanical ; that it is 
given, not acquired ; and, whether it be corporeal or immaterial 
—whether making part of our first existence, or afterwards 
imbibed, it is not in the power of man to give or take it away. 
The difference of opinion on this subject may be owing to the 
not distinguishing between genius and talents. At first sight 
they may appear the same, but upon examination we shall 
discover more than a shade of distinction. A man of genius 
must have talents ; but talents are possessed by many without 
it. Genius, though possessing talents, has not always the 
power of shewing them, for want of mechanical facility ; and 
talents are frequently exercised with so much excellence as to 
be mistaken for genius. However paradoxical this may 
appear, all difficulty vanishes, by considering that the charac- 
teristic of genius is invention; a creation of something not 
before existing; to which talents make no pretence; and 
although talents and genius are sometimes united, yet they are 
in their nature distinct. 

A musician may be an exquisite performer, without having 
one musical idea of his own—he has talents: but if he 
possess a fund of original melody, he has genius ; for harmony 
already exists independent of invention, and that succession of 
chords, and structure of parts, termed composition, are the 
fruit of information and practice: by these we judge of his 
skill; but we estimate the invention of a composer from his 
melody. ds talents are commonly mistaken for genius, and 
are the con equence of cultivation, it is natural to give the 
same origin to both ; but let the qualities of each be considered, 
and they will appear, as from the above instances, to be 
different things, and to arise from different sources. A man 
of talents has a much fairer prospect of a good fortune than a 
man of genius. There are few instances of talents being 
neglected; and fewer still of genius being encouraged. The 
world is a perfect judge of talents, but thoroughly ignorant of 
genius. Any artalready known, if carried to a greater height, 
is at once rewarded ; but the new creations of genius are not 
at first understood, and there must be so many repetitions of 
the effect before it is’ felt, that most commonly, death steps in 
between genius and its fame. We have only made a proper 

istinction between talents and genius; and it must not be 
magined that we wish to set them at variance ; for the ‘nearer 
talents can be brought to resemble genius, the stronger will 
be their effect , and the more genius possesses the ability of 
making its creations manifest, the less will its powers be 
confined to that mind in which they were originally conceived. 


Evusgsivs. 


@riginal Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the “‘ Musical World.” 


Sir,—It was not my intention ever again to obtrude myself upon 
the public, but I have been literally forced from my retirement by 
Mr. Flowers, who has made some very indelicate and unwarranted 
attacks upon me, upon the mere surmise that I was the writer of some 
letters signed ‘‘ An English Teacher of Singing,’’ which no generous 
reader will consider a sufficient warrant for the abuse he has thought 
proper to lavish upon me, and which, in the absence of my professional 
adviser, I have every reason to believe actionable. I therefore feel 
myself called upon, in the meantime, to repel the calumny contained in 
that gentleman’s letters, and in my own defence to make such a state- 
ment as shall at once give your readers a just estimate of his character. 
When Mr. Flowers accuses me of ignorance in the art I profess, I shall 
not (in his own style) reply “ It is not true.” I leave that question 
to be decided by the public. It is for your readers to call to mind what 
Mr. Flowers and myself have respectively done in our art, to make us 
known, and then to award to him the amount of credence due for what 
he has advanced. When Mr. F. says my Singing Book is full of erroneous 
doctrines, my method of teaching bad, my knowledge of fugue and 
counterpoint nothing; in short, when he declares me to be nearly desti- 
tute of all the necessary branches of musical knowledge, he forces me 
either to praise myself (after his own fashion) or to treat such remarks 
with silence. I shall, of course, adopt the Jatter mode. But I do not 
mean to let him escape altogether, (although his sting is impotent,) and 
since he has given Ais versionJof his Oxford exercise, | will give mine. 
But before I commence, | will settle one little point. upon which Mr. F. 
seems to be in doubt, which is, whether I or Mr. Flowers tell lies. But 
I will quote the “‘ Flowery” expression: “ either he (Mr. Barnett) or I 
(Mr. Flowers) must be condemned for telling a detestable public false- 
hood.” Now, as Mr. F. does not seem exactly to know whether he 
utters truth or falsehood, I will enlighteu him by saying, that if ever that 
condemnation deserved to fall upon man’s head, on Mr. Flowers it 
surely should be; for his letter is full of the grossest mis-statements ever 
invented by libeller. Amongst other things, Mr. F. states, that I asked 
him to teach me musical form! Now Mr. F. well knows that at that time 
I had just returned from Germany, where I had been studying it with 
the most celebrated musicians. It was, therefore, very unlikely that I 
should require his assistance in that branch of musical study, more parti- 
cularly, as J had just compiled, from my lessons of Schnyder and others, 
a work upon that very subject, which I have still, unpublished, and 
bearing a date anterior to that named by Mr. F.; and still less likely is 
it, when it is remembered that he was, by his own confession, paying me 
seven shillings a lesson at that very time, for instructions! But had I 
really been in need of information upon that subject, the sight of Mr. 
F.’s exercise would have been quite sufficient to prejudice me against 
him as a teacher: for that composition shewed such a woful want of 
everything like form or construction, that I was compelled to alter it 
before it could be instrumented. What he says relative to my asking 
him if he could write six-part fugues, &c. is entirely the offspring of his 
own brain, or a portion of that “ detestable public falsehood” before 
alludedto. If I had asked him to write a symphonia, or an opera, it would 
not have been surprising; but if he had composed either, it would have 
been very!!! That he now regrets having taken lessons of me is very 
natural, and for which three reasons may, perhaps, be given, two of 
which he has not had the tact to hide, for he unconsciously alludes to 
them in his letter. Ist. It has been the means of exposing facts to the 
public, and has given them to understand what value is to be attached 
to the degree of mus. bac.! 2nd. He was not aware at the time that it 
could be obtained without instrumental accompaniments, as (he states) 
in the case of Dr. Wesley!! And 3rd. The five or six pounds it cost 
him for lessons might possibly have been a great object to him, and 
perhaps occasioned him some pecuniary inconvenience ; although it was 
a cheap degree for the money ! ' ! I now come to my own particular 
version of this “ eventful history.” On my return from Germany, Mr. 
F. introduced himself to me. under the pretext of wishing to take lessons 
of me in scoring. As I had never reduced it to laws, | declined, and 
advised him to write; to hear what he had written, and to make observa- 
tions upon both. These, I considered the best lessons he could take; 
but he had a different object in view, and was not to be. easily shaken 
off. He begged of me as a favor to give him a few hints, aad at last I 
consented. 1 began by petting him as a task a song to score, from If 
Flauto Magico. He took the pianoforte arrangement and tried to do a 
page. On his next visit I examined it, and found it betrayed the greatest 
ignorance; any school-boy would have made a more successful attempt. 
When, however, he came again, I was surprised at the extraordinary 
rapid stride he had made. The rest of the song was most beautifully 





scored, and 30 completely after the manner of Mozart himself, that I had 
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a misgiving, which induced me to compare it with the original score, 
when lo! start not, Mr. Editor, I found Mr. French Flowers had amused 
himself by copying the identical score of Mozart, note for note! This 
puzzled me greatly. That Mr. F. should come to me for information, 
and should evade the very thing he wished to acquire, was something 
like a school-boy who gets others to do his sums for him, and then per- 
suades himself he is learning arithmetic. But the sequel will show that 
he had an object to fulfil in this seeming inconsistency of conduct. I 
descanted upon the remarkable coincidence of his having, in one lesson, 
not only learnt to score quite as well as Mozart, but actually having 
written the very same notes! ! It was then he begged me to allow him 
to score some compositions of his own: I agreed, and he produced from 
his portfolio a vocal composition with an organ accompaniment, which, 
on perusing, 1 found was filled wit marginal notes in pencil by Dr. 
Crotch, who, it seems, had already been favoured with a sight of it. In 
one place was written, ‘‘ What kind of harmony do you call this ?” in 
another, ‘‘ J suppose you will call this a discord?” In short, these notes 
and many others equally flattering to Mr. F., clearly demonstrated that 
the Doctor’s opinion of this composition was most unfavorable, either as 
regards harmony or construction. It did not occur to me that Mr, F. 
was making a fool of me, (although I have now proved to him an edged 
one, which, not knowing the use of, has wounded him sorely.) Had I 
supposed he took lessons for the unworthy purpose of obtaining, through 
my knowledge, a musical distinction at Ozford, I would not have sanc- 
tioned such a deception had he offered me one hundred guineas per 
lesson; and all those who know my honest mind will do me the justice 
to admit, that I love my art too much to lend myself to imposture, 
either connected or unconnected with music—either for lucre or any 
other consideration, Mr. F. never hinted that it was an exercise for 
which he intended to obtain a degree at Oxford, or I should have ordered 
him out of my house on the instant. To proceed: the composition was 
so unmeaning and disjointed that | was compelled to suggest numerous 
alterations in order to mould and fashion it into something like shape— 
in other words, to give it that rormM which Mr. F. asserts I asked him to 
teach me! Lesson succeéded lesson, until scarcely any of Mr. F.’s com- 
positions remained as he originally wrote it. No sooner was it completed 
than he “ was obliged to leave town! 1” Some months after this my 
servant delivered to me a card, on which was engraved Mr. F.’s name, 
with Mus. Bac. Oxon. in the corner! With my knowledge of his 
capabilitves I was not a little astonished at reading this. I asked him how 
he obtained his degree, and he confessed it was through the means of the 
exercise I had assisted him in. I then deprecated the degree altogether, 
and he replied, ‘‘ Jt dazzles the prcfession, and gives a man like me much 
importance, which he otherwise could not hope to obtain.”” Sometime after 
this a threat was held out in your very journal, (then in other hands) 
to expose to the world the secrets connected with Mr. F.’s degree, and 
he came dismayed and quaking to my house to ask if I had named the 
particulars to Mr. Henry Smart, (who, I believe, was connected with the 
Musical World at that period.) I avowed not only having told Mr. Smart, 
but every Professor of my acquaintance. I moreover stated, I felt myself 
fully justified in doing so, never having promised to keep it secret, but 
on the contrary, having been ignorantly betrayed into an act I abhorred. 
This, Mr. Editor, is my ‘‘ round unvarnished tale,’’ the delivery of which 
Mr. Flowers has entirely brought upon himself; and I trust, the respect- 
ability of; my position amongst my brother professors will ensure for me 
a full credence of what [ have stated, in preference to the contradictions 
contained in Mr. Flowers’ statements. A portion of what I have advanced 
has already been admitted by Mr. F., and the rest can be fully attested by 
witnesses, and various other proofs in my possession. Your readers, 
therefore, will not consider me unjust Or too severe in my foregoing remarks. 
In taking my leave I must apologise to, your readers for filling your columns 
with my private differences, although I am only acting in self-defence by 
repelling the injurious and vexatious insinuations of Mr. F., which is a 
sufficient reason that I ought to be heldexcused. I take leave, moreover, 
to say, that having made good my cause, I shall decline answering any other 
letters of Mr. Flowers, by which, I shall not only spare myself the trouble 
of writing, but the public of reading a correspondence which can only 
interest the parties concerned, and as Mr. F. seems to have more time 
to bestow upon letter-writing than I have, it will not be expected of me, 
I trust, to answer every falsehood he utters, a reply to every piece of 
imbecility he commits; and, ‘lastly, I tell that gentleman, that whether 
writing in one part or ten, if I were to see 
* A French Flowers before me,” 


such an apparition would be quite sufficient to drive every musical 
feeling from my mind, as ghosts are said to make the lights burn blue, 
although it would give me an excellent opportunity of using the 
“ Baton.” 

I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 


JOHN BARNETT. 
Cheltenham, Aug. 17, 1846. 








Brovincial. 


HarrowGats.—The evening concerts at the promenade continue to 
be attended by numerous audiences ; the band, selected by Mr. Gordon, 
the proprietor, under the direction of Julian Adams, the pianist and 
composer, perform overtures, &c., from the most popular operas, with 
spirit and energy. Mr. Adams conducts the whole, and also performs 
on several instruments with the band, his solos on the concertina, are 
highly appreciated. In addition to the above, Mr. Adams occasionally 
introduces some of his compositions on the piano-forte—On Saturday 
last, Mr. Wilson, celebrated as the expositor and performer of Scottish 
melodies, gave his third and last entertainment in the Pump room, which 
was well filled on this occasion. Mr. W. introduced many of the most 
noted Scottish airs, &c., together with two German ballads, and the 
English cantata, entitled ‘“ The Soldier’s Dream.” His illustrations of 
the various incidents, which are supposed. to have been the origin of 
different compositions, add much to the pleasure experienced by his 
auditors, and the explanations given of the Scotticisms, enable an English 
assembly more fully to appreciate them.—The first ball in the same 
room, for the present season, was held on Thursday evening Jast, and 
was patronised by many of the most distinguished visitors who are now 
sojourning at Harrowgate. 

Haxtrax.—The celebrated Jullien, with his fine band, gave a grand 
Instrumental Concert on Tuesday, in the Great-room, Royal Hotel, St. 
James’s Road, Halifax, te a crowded and fashionable audience. The 
programme contained the overture to Fidelio, and a portion of the sym- 
phony, in C Minor, by Beethoven. Both these great works were well 
played. Mons. Vieuxtemps, the eminent violinist, played two solos. 
On being encored he gave the favourite “Carnaval de Venise,” in a 
splendid style. Mr. Richardson, the celebrated flutist, played two solos 
on the flute, and was warmly applauded. The other parts of the concert 
were the song of the “Standard Bearer,” played on the ophecleide by 
Mons. Prospero, and some of the popular compositions of Jullien, Koenig, 
&e., which were excellently given by the band, especially ‘The British 
Navy Quadrille,”” which is full of novel effect. The attendance was such 
as to induce Mons. Jullien to pay Halifax another visit. 


Dustin.—(From our own Correspondent.)}—An Operatic Company, 
consisting of Miss Romer, and Messrs Harrison and Borrani, have just 
concluded an engagement at the Theatre Royal. The operas produced 
were,Wallace’s Maritana, Balfe’s Enchantress, and Bohemian Girl, and 
Bellini’s Sonnambula, which latter the Dublin audience seem as fond as 
ever. Of Maritana 1 unwillingly speak, as (in consequence of the parts, 
Lazarillo and the King, being inadequately filled, and of Borrani, taking 
Phillips’ part—Don Jose) some of the best portions of the opera were 
omitted; for instance, the effective Cavatina, ‘“‘ Hear me, gentle Maritana,”’ 
and the exquisite Duet, ‘‘ Sainted Mother guide his footsteps.” How- 
ever notwithstanding these omissions, the opera was successful, and 
attracted good houses ; but had the opera been brought out with parts 
adequately filled, I am sure it would have been a “ decided hit.” In 
the Enchantress, Miss Romer took the part of Stella, which was origin- 
ally written for Mdille. Anna Thillon, she sang the pretty Romance, 
“ Woman’s Heart,” with great spirit and expression, and was rapturously 
encored in it, as in the very florid and difficult air ‘Who hath not 
heard o’er hill and dale.” Harrisons song, “‘When slumbers pinions,” 
exacted the usual encore ; Borrani performed the part of Ramir very 
efficiently, his fine voice and unaffected style of singing were heatd to 
much advantage in his song (by the bye one of the best in the opera,) 
‘She is seen where the vapours of Morning arise.” Asa whole I must 
pronounce the “ Enchantress,” the weakest of Balfe’s operas, for with 
the exception of the songs I have mentioned, the trio in the last act, 
and the Pirates chorus, the music is very indifferent, the instrumentation 
noisy, and displays a wonderful lack of melody. The Danseuses 
Viennoises appear this evening at the Theatre, but I predicta “ beggarly 
account of empty boxes,” for after beholding for a fortnight the dancing 
of the incomparable Carlotta Grisi, I know the Dublinites will be fas- 
tidious, and is it to be wondered at ?—August, 17, 1845.—D. G. R. 

Guitprorp.—The committee of the choral society, desirous of 
blending some good instrumental music with their popular concerts, 
engaged the Messrs. Distins for a performance on their Saxe-horns, 
which Came off oa Friday, the 7th instant, before a numerous and most 
respectable audience, who were delighted with the treat. Quintets from 
Donnizetti, Ernst, Meyerbeer, &c., were given with great precision and 
variety of effect. The solos of Mr. Distin on the trumpet, and of his 
sons on their peculiar instruments, were also very successful. Some 
vocal music was added on this occasion, in which Miss M. O’Conner 
gave her assistance, and after repeated manifestations of satisfaction the 
audience seperated, highly pleased with the Distin family. 

NorFoLk.—On Tuesday evening, Mr. D. N. Fisher gave an evening 
concert, on the plan of those given by the “Beethoven Society,” in 
London, which has attracted much notice in the musical circles of the 
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metropolis, and revived the taste for, and greatly improved the 
performance of, chamber music in London. Quartets and quintets 
come under that denomination, because they may be performed in the 
private circle, often with the resources of one’s own family; which 
pieces for the full orchestra of course cannot. The making them 
popular is one of the best methods of improving the taste for instru- 
mental music of the highest class; and we feel much indebted to Mr. 
D. N. Fisher for attempting the experiment in Norwich. The’ “ Execu- 
tants”? were Mr. D. N. Fisher, first violin; Mr. R. Bray, second violin ; 
Mr. Frank Noverre, first viola; Mr. Alfred Nunn, second viola; Mr. W. 
Lovell Phillips (of the Loudon Philharmonic Society), violoncello. 
Vocalists, Miss Clarke and Mr. D. N. Fisher. The following is a copy 
of the programme :—Part I. Quartet in C, “God save the Emperor,” 
No. 77—Haydn. Song, ‘The Standard Bearer,” D. N. Fisher—Lind- 
painter, Song, ‘The Mermaid,” Miss Clark—Haydn. Song, “ My 
heart’s on the Rhine,” Mr. D. N. Fisher—Speyer. Quintet, No.’ 1.— 
Mozart. Part Il. Quintet-—Onslow. Song, “Bonny Mary,” Mr. 
Fisher—Kiicken. Song, “ Beautiful Sunlight,’ Miss Clark. Ballad, 
“ O’er the Moor and o’er the Lea.” M.S.—D. N. Fisher. Quintet— 
(The celebrated one in E flat)—Beethoven. Four finer instrumental 
compositions of their class could not be selected, than those coniprised 
in the above scheme; nor, at the same time, would it be easy to find 
four more difficult for the performers. The excellence of the instrumental 
music threw the vocal completely into the shade. The best performance 
in this department was Mr. D. N. Fisher’s singing of a ballad of his own, 
which was given in a simple, yet impressive style ; and with much feeling. 
Miss Clarke’s best song was “ Beautiful sunlight,’’ which was pleasantly 
given. She has a fine voice—and we should undergo a course of instruc- 
tion, which would enable her to develope it properly. There was not a very 
numerous audience—but it was a very genteel one. And each and all 
listened in rapt attention. At the close of each movement, warm approba- 
tion was evinced ; and when the concluding chords of the last piece were 
struck, loud plaudits conveyed the approbation of those who had been 
fortunate enough to listen to one of the best musical performances ever 
given in Norwich.—Norfolk Chronicle, Aug. 1, 1146. 





Publications of the Mandel Society. 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT, EDITED BY FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
BARTHOLDY. 


(From the Atheneum.) 


We gave great offence some years ago, on the foundation 
of the Handel Society, by calling attention to Dr. Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy’s well-known disposition to publish a complete 
edition of the works of the great composer; and recommend- 
ing the Council to ascertain whether his assistance might not be 
secured in furtherance of their interesting purpose. Hard 
words and vulgar epithets were discharged against us, for the 
bare suggestion, as though we had some personal interest in 
the matter; but this will be always the lot of those who would 
put an end to the self-importance of inferior persons, by 
proposing an intelligible and consistent line of operation. 
Where, indeed, would the dignity of some among us be, if it 
could not secure its own hour on the tub, and delight itself,— 
if not its neighbours,—by proclaiming its ignorance? We 
recall this circumstance merely for the sake of the lesson now 
furnished by the sequel. With nothing in its prospectus to 
inspire confidence, the subscription list of the Handel Society 
has remained in a languishing state. The fact of each publi- 
cation having been intrusted toa different nursing-father, has 
deprived the edition of anything like symmetry or complete- 
ness; while the stress laid by the council on the magnificent 
volume before us, brought out under the editorship of Dr. 
Mendelssohn, is, in itself, an admission that it possesses an 
attractiveness and interest superior to those which any former 
issue could claim, and a tacit acquiescence in the wisdom of 
our recommendation. 

Every man who can think, will perform his task of editor, 
not according to caprice,—still less, chance—but after some 
theory capable of extension, Dr. Mendelssohn’s, though 








open to discussion, is intelligible enough; and consistenly 
carried out. Aware of the inaccuracy of ancient scores,— 
aware how the conductor was left in charge of those markings 
of expression, &c., now printed in such superfluity that a 
composition may almost contain as many directions as notes 
to direct—he has given the original score of ‘ Israel’ as 
Handel left it: not, however, with an eye to that absurd 
monotony of execution which certain Ancients, ignorant of 
tradition, sticking to the incomplete score, presume to be 
Handelian. His compressed pianoforte accompaniment con- 
tains ample notifications for the guidance of any conductor— 
and we need not point out, from Dr. Mendelssohn’s known 
skill in that capacity, how valuable these must be. But he 
is honourably anxious to define his own responsibilities— 
saying, as it were, “‘ Thus J read the score,” and not as more 
arrogant and ignorant persons have done, “This is the 
score!” Another marking feature in Dr. Mendelssohn’s 
edition of ‘Israel’ is the organ part. ‘Something of the 
kind is essential to the effect of Handel’s music, whose own 
organ accompaniments, doubtless, added great richness 
and interest to the performance of his oratorios.—What 
wa: generally expected of the organist may, indeed, be 
gathered from WHandel’s well-known direction in the 
Cecilian Ode :—‘‘ Here take the theme of the foregoing 
chorus and execute a fugue upon it!” Rightly treated,—as 
our Editor points out,—the organ stands in the stead of “ the 
additional wind instruments” which are now applied—for 
better for worse, and for worst—to every chord and chorus by 
all manner of deficiently-instructed persons. It was, possibly, 
to make up for the habitual silence of the organ in the German 
performances of Handel’s music, that Mozart was persuaded 
to make his additions to the score of the ‘ Messiah.’ These 
are precisely what a well-instructed performer and thinker, 
such as the organist was expected to be, would have brought 
out from his key-board. Any one comparing the wind parts 
added to ‘ The people that walked in darkness’ with the 
organ-part here added to ‘ The Lord is my strength,’ will find 
a family likeness—such as proves no resemblance betwixt 
Mozart and Mendelssohn, but that each was thoroughly 
familiar with his author, and fitted for the task. 

So much for the manner of editorship,—the amount of 
conscience and of individuality brought to his task by a great, 
as distinguished from a small, man! As the only living 
great composer who is also a great organ player, Dr. Men- 
delssohn, is the fittest Editor of the music of one who was 
an organ player as well as a composer. But his Preface 
coritains much matter for speculation, which the MS. score 
itself furnishes. The strong rapidity—not “hot haste”— 
with which Handel worked is marvellously exemplified in 
this same ‘ Israel, —begun on the first of October, completely 
finished on the first of November. But Handel’s greatness 
at once implified after-thought and self-disregard—two 
exceptions at opposite extremes; either of which (so pedants 
have preached) destroys the reality of greatness. Greatness 
“is simple in its operation” say some. ‘‘It must be self- 
asserting !” cry others (those, N.B., crying the loudest who 
have more self-assertion than greatness!) A glance at 
Handel’s pentimenti in this one ‘Israel’ will excite surprise. 
In the Grand Chorus, ‘ The people shall hear and be afraid,’ 
that wonderful descriptive passage, “‘ Ali the inhabitants of 
Canaan shall melt away,’—which not only forms the. most 
interesting feature of the composition, but would absolutely 
have been conceived as essential by way of contrast to the 
subsequent passages, “ They shall be as still as a stone,” and 
‘* Till thy people pass over,”—proves to have been interpo- 
lated after the movement was complete. We recommend a 
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fact like this to all painful critics of the German school, who, 
in their zeal to reconcile, classify, and exalt their own 
acumen, discourse as if a man of genius could neither sneeze 
nor drop a bolt on his MS. “without a stratagem.” 

Another truth, more difficult of digestion to ourselves, we 
honestly confess, is illustrated in Handel’s score of ‘ Israel.’ 
It is clearly pointed out, by his own hand, that he permitted 
sundry interpolations to exhibit the Signora Francesina’s vocal 
powers, and these not merely of sacred songs from other ora- 
torios, but opera music from his Italian compositions! On 
this strange precedent, we presume, have certain pickers and 
patchers acted, if their deeds have been anything save an affair 
of their own egotism. Yet, curious as it is to see a great com- 
poser like Handel consenting to measures ad captandum which 
altered the proportions of his work, the example proves no- 
thing, save the wilfulness of a prima donna and the impatience 
of the public—neither of which required proof. As we have 
perpetually pointed out, while dealing with those who add 
additional accompaniments, &c. &c., he only is justified in 
touching Handel, to fill up or to interpolate, who hass om 
analogous greatness or genius to plead in explanation. The 
conceit of amateurs the audacity of quacks, has destroyed 
many an old picture, under pretence of cleaning, restoration, and 
the like ;—there has been no want, moreover, of Bracchetones, 
ready to shew forth their own irreverence at the bidding of 
Prudery, and to associate themselves with the Michael-Angelos 
of Art by irremediably spoiling their works! Happily, in 
Music, the worst tamperers produce mischief which is more 
transient,—but their principle of action is no less unsound than 
that of the scarifiers and daubers referred to. They are bound, 
we repeat, to prove Handel to “be their own,” by some 
display of power and intelligence as unquestionable as Dr. 
Mendelssohn has put foith in this one editorial task (not to 
recall his well-known genius as a composer), ere we can 
consent to license one of their proceedings! We could add 
more with regard to one of the most suggestive publications of 
late laid before us,—but, for the present, the above must 
suffice. 


[We have inserted this article entire, although it contains 
many misrepresentations of fact. The condition of the 
“Handel Society” is highly prosperous, there is nothing 
languishing about it. ‘The idea of one man editing the whole 
of Handel’s works in the style meditated by the “ Handel 
Society” is preposterous. Nor is such an arrangement 
necessary—the grand object of the society being the produc- 
tion of a correct edition of Handel’s works, and the office of 
correcting and collating is not so difficult and important as 
ww) to demand the genius of a Mendelssohn.—Ep, 
M. W. 





Foreign intelligence. 


Bovtocne.—We have this week but little to record of 
theatical affairs, save that the Mousquetaires de la Reine, 
continues to attract respectable audiences. This opera, varied 
with La Favorite, despite the races, have sustained the 
general excellence of the company, and under circumstances, 
M. Haquette has every reason to congratulate himself. On 
Tuesday, Signor Sivori and Signor Piatti, the eminent 
violoncello solist, were engaged by this enterprising director, 
who with the desire of offering every talent which presents 
itself in Boulogne, secured at a heavy expense, the engage- 
ment of these celebrated artists ; and although the charge for 








admission was raised to double the ordinary prices, the 
theatre was fully and fashionably attended. The European 
reputation of Sivori, joined to the extraordinary sensation 
produced by his splendid performances at the late Philhar- 
monic Concert fully accounted for the splendid auditory, all 


the elite of Boulogne society having secured boxes for the - 


occasion. Never have we witnessed such a perfect enthusiasm 
of delight as the performances of the two eminent performers 
evoked; indeed it amounted to absolutely frenzy. Sivori 
was transcendently great. Ten columns of elaborate criticism, 
the employment of the entire vocabulary of our vernacular 
would fail in expressing the mighty power possessed by these 
supereminent, nay, supernatural individuals, over their re- 
spective instruments, we are, therefore constrained to generalize 
our remarks. Of Sivori particularly it were difficult to 
divest the mind of the apparent fact, that he plays with a 
magical bow, and possesses a violin with a soul init. In him 
we find fancy deliciously conceived, combined with profound 
musicianship ; his genius rendering all that comes under his 
hand a very vortex of entrancement. It were, of a truth, 
impossible to define the varied emotions which are aroused by 
his marvellous performance, the one predominating over 
the other. Loud and enthusiastic cheering, amounting to very 
uproar, greeted him at the termination of each morceau, and 
breathless silence pervaded the entire audience during their 
execution. Piatti comes under the same category, and we 
verily believe, that, ‘ such a pair were never heard, so justly 
formed to meet by nature.” Such rare revelling over four 
strings it has never been our lot to listen to. Roundness and 
mellowness of tone, delightful delicacy of touch, unsurpassable 
perfection of digital mechanism, feebly express this artist's 
performance. He may fearlessly be designated the Sivori of 
the violoncello. His fantasia on Lucia de Lammermoor was 
the very essence of exquisiteness, and elicited a correspondent 
fervour with that which evidently animated all his listeners. 
The duet from Guillaume Tell, executed by Sivori and Piatti, 
was unqualifiedly a most sublime and supereminent perfor- 
mance. We will not venture to interpret the sensations it 
excited, as well in us, as it evidently did iu all present. All 
seemed enchained by a species of enchantment, or assuredly 
the endowed individuals would have been called upon to 
have repeated every bar. The Carnaval de Venise by 
Sivori, that wizard production of Paganini, which concluded 
the concert, enduced an absolute tumult of applause, which 
continued until he re-appeared: when, as if to strengthen the 
belief in supernatural agency, he gave another morceau, “ Nel 
cor non piu me sento,” in a style which proved that the spirit 
of his mighty master was hovering around him, inspiring him 
with efforts which the inspired alone could produce. Both 
were called forward to receive the acknowledgments of. the 
audience. On their re-appearance, vivas and acclamations 
loud and long greeted them, amounting positively to furor. 
They both bowed, manifestly overwhelmed with the brilliant 
triumph they had achieved. So exquisite a musical treat, by 
universal accord, has never been offered in Boulogne. M. 
Schilling officiated as accompanyist. It were only fitting that 
one so eminent should have participated in the honours of the 
evening.— Boulogne News. 

Bertin.—Spontini’s La Vestale was given lately with 
magnificent scenery and decorations at the new opera. The 
Der Freischutz was given on the day which constitutes its 
twenty-fifth anniversay. Since it came out uuder Weber's 
direction it has been played two hundred and thirty-nine 
times at Berlin, and has brought to the treasury of the opera 
100,000 thalers. The publisher made about as much; but 
all Weber obtained was forty louis. 
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@n Poetical and Musical Car. 


Some years ago a controversy was carried on in a periodical 
publication upon this question: ‘‘ Whether there was a 
necessity of a musical ear for an orator?” Both parties were 
obstinate in their respective opinions, Let us examine them. 
Those that hold a musical ear to be necessary for an orator, 
support their opinion in this manner:—Every voice has its 
proper key, from which, though the speaker may wander for 
sake of expression, yet he must return to it again. The 
different modulations of the voice must be either a little above, 
or a little bolow the key, in which it should always close. 
Anything out of the key of the voice offends as much in 
speaking asin singing. Music, besides tune, having rythmus, 
so also is there a measure in oratory, which we cannot falsify 
without offending the ear. As there are rests in music, so 
are there pauses in speaking. From all these considerations 
it is evident that a good ear is equally necessary for an orator 
and fer a musician, ‘To this the other party replies :—As all 
persons speak, but have not all a musical ear, it is evident that 
if the latter were necessary for the well-doing of the former, 
those who have no ear would speak in a manner peculiar and 
disagreeable. If the assertor says, that it is not in common 
speaking, but in oratory that a musical ear is requisite: the 
other answers, that as oratory is but the perfection of speaking 
there is nothing in oratory that has not its foundation in 
common speech. 

But the fact is, that the tone of the voice in speaking, and 
the tune of the voice in singing, bear not the least resemblance 
to each other ; they are formed upon principles directly oppo- 
site; the different inflections of the voice in speaking are not 
musical intervals—in singing they are, or should be nothirg 
but musical intervals. If we feel the outside of the throat 
while speaking, and then change from speaking to singing, it 
will be perceived that the arrangement within, which produced 
speaking, must be changed before we can form a musical 
sound. Recitai.ve is that speciés of music which bears the 
nearest resemblance to speaking, and speaking it is in musical 
sounds ; but this, as far as tune is concerned, is more removed 
from common speaking than from singing, because the inter- 
vals are tones, semitones, &c. 

Pope, though so musical a poet, had no ear for music; the 
same is reported of Swift; but the strongest instance is fcund 
in Garrick ; it is an undoubted fact that he had no ear. This 
seems to decide the question at once, for it was universally 
allowed that no one ever possessed the tones of speaking in a 
superior degree to this man. I could much strengthen what 
has been advanced by many other instances, but my prcof 
must rest on Garrick, in whom no defect of tones could ever 
be discovered. Perhaps the mistake may have arisen from 
using the same terms in poetry, oratory, and music; as ear 
(that is, the discrimination of intcrvals) is absolutely necessary 
in music, so it has been supposed essential to poetry and 
oratory ; and this is not the only instance of confusion arising 
from the wrong application of terms.—D.R. 





PAiscellaneous. 


Her Masesty’s Tureatre.—The season closed with a 
long Thursday, which was a long Thursday and no mistake. 
This long Thursday occurred on Thursday last. The 
performances consisted of // Barbiere, with the usual cast, 
Le Pas des Déesses with the ordinary goddesses, the last 
scene of La Sonnambula, with Made. Castellan, &c.; a 
tableau from Lalla Rookh for Cerito, a tableau from Loline 


for Grahn, a shadow-dance from Ondine for Cerito, and the 
second act of La Sylphide for Taglioni and M. Perrot. ‘The 
house was inconveniently full—crammed, indeed, to suffoca- 
tion. The National Anthem was sung, all the company 
rendering their assistance. The performances, although half- 
fpast one sounded ere they shad reached a climax, went off 
throughout with spirit and animation. Lablache was never 
finer, Grisi never more coguette, Mario never more pleasantly 
gamin, F. Lablache never more stolidly Basilio. Fornasari 
played Figaro, and Made. Bellini sang the delicious song, 
which, though it might have been written by Mozart, 
no one ever notices but the Duke of Cambridge, 
Desmond Ryan, (D. R.) and ourselves. But why did 
Lablache on this occasion, and why does he so often, omit 
the glorious song in B flat, which belongs to the part of Bar- 
tolo? Castellan sang admirably well in the Sonnambula, and 
Corbari (in Lisa) who had little to do but look pretty and 
sing a bit of recitative here and there, did both to perfection, 
Ah! Mdile. Corbari—we could inform you of something to 
your advantage were we so inclined, but we wont say anything 
about it. Let it be enough that you have done some mischief 
in the ordinary way; there is a box, in the third row, to the 
left of the proscenium—we have said enough. As for the 
Pas des Déesses, as for the masterpiece of Perrot (were it not 
for the Pas de Quatre), the only difficulty was to dance at all 
amidst the profusion of bouquets and wreaths, &c., which, by 
the way, are becoming a considerable nuisance, since they 
stop the progress and destroy the symmetry of the dance, and 
so upset the equilibrium Terpsichorean, that it is mainly 
impossible for Paris to give a fair judgment, or anything like 
it. However, Grahn, Cerito, and Taglioni were all encored 
in their favorite steps (we are tired of the French monosyllable 
pas), and great was the enthusiasm of their various advocates. 
Some were for Taglioni, some for Cerito, some for Grahn. 
As we take it, the pantheists were for Cerito, the fire- 
worshippers for Grahn, and the Platonists for Taglioni— 
perhaps we may be wrong, but we are sure we are right. 
Altogether, there was never a more brilliant soirée, even at 
the Opera House. Next week we shall review the past season, 
and examine the independent strictures of the Chronicle and 
Atheneum. 

Haymarket Tueatre.—In disregard of former unequivocal 
expressions of disapproval on the part of the public, an 
attempt has been made this week to establish Mr. Gregory, 
late editor of the Satirist, on the stage as a tragedian. Four 
performances, during the whole of which not one word was 
audible, have successively been given. The crowded houses 
that attended on each occasion have been divided into two par- 
ties, pro and contra, the latter having decidedly the advantage. 
Manifestos have been put forth by Mr. Gregory and the 
entrepreneur (so-called) accusing certain parties of conspiracy 
and appealing to the public for fair play—but the theatre is 
not the less obliged to be closed, since Mr. Webster, the pro- 
prietor, has pronounced his veto against a further desecration 
of its walls. Mr. Gregory should know by this time that the 
English public—or an invincible part of it, it little matters— 
has determined not to allow him the exercise of his recently- 
adopted avocation. The reasons of this opposition are too 
well known, and too entirely justified to need discussion 
now. Let Mr. Gregory then confine the exhibition of his 
talents to his private circle of acquaintance, and he will do 
well. He will never be able to adopt the histrionic pro- 
fession publicly, until all his opponents are dead—-and as 
Mr. Gregory himself is somewhat advanced in life, this is 
equivalent to a perpetual forbidding. It is a pity that his 





‘‘transcendant talents” should be hid under a bushel—but 
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so the public has determined, and the public fiat is irrevocable 
and absolute. By the way, the clever dramatic critic of the 
Chronicle tells us that after all it is a great fuss about nothing, 
since Mr. Gregory is a very mediocre actor. There is no 
opinion on theatrical matters more worth attention than that. 
of the writer in question—we are therefore constrained to 
admit the fact of Mr. Gregory’s incompetency. 

Sr. James’s Tuxeatre.—The Turner family, three sisters 
ftom Somersetshire, of the respective ages of four, six, and 
eight years, gave a private performance under the patronage 
of the Duchess of Somerset, the Duchess of Leinster, 
General Upton, &c. &c., at the St. James’s Theatre on 
Wednesday morning last. They played solos on the violin, 
duets for violin and harp, as well as a duet for two performers 
on one harp, and a trio, entitled ‘‘ God save the Queen, with 
variations ” for violin and two performers on one harp. Jn 
the course of time, and with persevering practice, the Turner 
family will be much improved. 

Aw Irarian Opsratic Company, consisting of Madame 
Castellan, Mdlle. Corbari, Signori Ciabatta, Fornasari, and 
Orsini, will give two performances at Manchester on the 26th 
and 28th inst, On the 31st they will arrive at Dublin, and 
remain a fortnight. On September 18th they go to Edinburgh, 
where they remain till the 25th. The operas to be performed 
are, Lucia, La Sonnambula, Belisario, I Puritani, and Norma. 
The band and chorus will be numerous and efficient.— Princi- 
pals from’ London. 

Juntuien at Liverroor.—On Wednesday evening M. 
Jullien gave a concert in the Free Trade Hall, which was a 
repetition of the Beethoven Festival introduced by him last 
winter at the Covent Garden Theatre, London. On this occa- 
sion, in the completion of a perfect orchestra, were mentioned 
the names of Richardson, Barret, Lazarus, Baumann, Koenig, 
Jarrett, Prospere, Hughes, Baker, Hill, Rousselot, Casolani, 
Vieuxtemps, and Jullien, all of whom appeared with the ex- 
ception of M. Baumann. Before eight o’clock the dress circle 
was well filled, and the promenade as full as convenient stand- 
ing and sitting room could be found for the audience. The 
first act of this concert was selected entirely from the instru- 
* mental works of the celebrated Beethoven; the second was 
miscellaneous.—Liverpool Mail, August 15th. 

Mrs. Bisnor.—The engagement of this eminent vocalist is 
likely to prove highly profitable to the management of Drury- 
Lane Theatre. All who have heard Mrs. Bishop are unani- 
mous in her praise, and something altogether ont of the com- 
mon way may be confidently anticipated by the public. 
Balfe has finished his alterations of The Maid of Artois, which, 
with Mrs. Bishop, is likely to make as great a reputation as 
it did with Malibran. Balfe is a lucky man. 

Miss Messent.—It appears we were mistaken in assigning 
the position of seconda donna to this young vocalist, at Drury- 
Lane; she is engaged as a prima donna, though not as a prima 
donna assoluta, Are we right now ? 

Batre starts to-day or to-morrow for Vienna, where he will 
remain for two months, and return in time for the first repre- 
sentation of his new opera. 












Pacanini.—A story has obtained credit, in which it. is 
asserted that Paganini was a violin maker, living in one of 
the narrow streets of Milan. He kept a little shop with his 
violins hanging in his window, and was so good-looking that 
the lasses of Milan used to pass down the strect to have a 
look at the handsome fiddle-maker. One day a gentleman 
called with a violin to be repaired, and accidentally left a 













book behind him on the transmigration of souls, a subject, 











of all others, that interested Paganini. He read. it with 
avidity. Ina small room, at the back of his shop, lay his 
aged and accomplished mother on her death-bed. Paganini 
had just finished a fine violin, and, in the full persuasion of 
the transmigration of souls, he placed a leathern tube over 
the mouth of his mother, at the instant of her departure, and 
received her last breath at the S holes of the fiddle... This 
was his magical violin, with which he set out upon his travels. 
When performing in the Opera-house, and imitating the tones 
of the voice, in a piece which he called “ The Witches under 
the Walnut Trees,” a French valet was thrown into a state 
of frenzy. He waited upon Paganini the next morning, and 
told him that when young he had been a lover of his mother, 
and that, with inexpressible delight, while listening to his 
performance last night, he recognised her voice in the tones 
of his violin. [Not being able to make out with whose 
mother the valet was in love, we cannot pretend to decide 
whether or no this be a good story ; we are obliged, however, 
to the correspondent who sent it us, although we think we 
have read it in some book of the pleasant Beethovenist, Mr. 
Gardiner of Leicester. | 


Tue Precurera 1n Mose 1n Eerrto.—This was an 
after-thought, and introduced to cover an absurdity, _ Rossini 
was lounging in bed, with his friends about him, when 
Tottola, the author of the drama, burst into, the room, 
exclaiming, “ Maestro! I’ve saved the third act, I’ve made 
a prayer for the Hebrews before the passage of the Red 
sea,” giving the words to Rossini. Whilst the Maestro 
was deciphering the scrawl, the poet whispered to the com- 
pany that he had done it in an hour! ‘What! in an hour?” 
exclaimed Rossini: ‘‘ give me a pen, and I will make you 
the music in a quarter.” Jumping out of bed, en chemise, 
and chattering to his friends, he returned the paper to the 
poet, who ran off with it, and saved the character of, the act 
by its introduction. 

MeyerseEr.—There is a rumour of an equestrian statue of 
this celebrated composer to be erected by the inhabitatits of 
Berlin. 

Prume, the violinist from Belgium, who paid London a 
visit early this season, has been nominated Professor at the 
Conservatoire of Liege, where he will have a finishing class. 


Tue Birmtncuam Festivat.—The arrangements of this 
festival are asfollows :—Tuesday morning, the Creation and a 
selection from the Stabat Mater—Wednesday mortting, Dr. 
Mendelssohn’s new oratorio of Elijah, with Handel's Anthem, 
“ The King shall rejoice,” and two other vocal pieces for 
Grisi and Mario—Wednesday evening, a grand miscellaneous 
eoncert—Thursday morning, the Messiah—Thursday evening, 
a grand miscellaneous concert, including the music to A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, by Mendelssohn—Friday morning, 
Moscheles’ 93rd Psalm, Beethoven’s Mass in D, a hymn by 
Spohr, and other miscellaneous pieces—Friday evening, a grand 
Dress Ball, at the Theatre. The vocalists engaged are Mes- 
dames Grisi and Caradori Allan, Misses Hawes, Bassano, 
A. and M.. Williams, Messrs. Braham, Hobbs, Lockey, 
Machin, and H. Phillips, Herr Staudigl, Signori Mario; and 
F. Lablache. Mr. Moscheles is the conductor ; Dr. Gauntlett 
and Mr. Stimpson the organists; Mr, T. Cooke, the) léader 
of the morning, and Mr. Willy of tie evening performances— 
Mr Munden, sub-conductor, and Mr Stimpson, choru8-master. 
The band is selected from the Philharmonic and Opera orchestras. 

Sienor Puzzt, with Mad Puzzi, leave London ‘for the 


continent in a day or'tw0; we presume they will bring back 
some new “ stars” forthe opera. 
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Ersier, kapelmeister of the imperial chapel in Vienna, died 
on the 24th ult. He was born in Schwochut, a village near 
Vienna, on the 8th of February, 1764. His father was a 
chorus singer. When a boy, an amateur placed Eybler in 
Vienna to study, under Albrechtsberger, Haydn and Mozart 
assisted him in the study of composition. He directed the 
rehearsals of Cost fan tutti, and with Mozart, on his death-bed, 
Eybler’s fame was first made by a Requiem. His oratorio of 
Die vie Cetzen Dinge was performed in 1810. He sueceeded 
Salierz as chapel-master. He was struck with apoplexy in 
1883, whilst directing Mozart’s Requiem, since which period 
his duties were merely nominal, He was a member of almost 
every distinguished musical society in Europe. Eybler com- 
posed twenty-eight masses, two oratorios, and other sacred 
compositions ; an opera ealled The Enchanted Sword, cantatas, 
songs, two symphonies, six quartets, two trios, two violin 
concertos, seven pianoforte sonatas, &c. 


Grist, Mario, F. Lablache, Mortier de Fontaine, John 
Parry, and Benedict, are engaged to appear in Liverpool at 
Mr. B. R. Isaac, the Pianist’s second annual grand concert 
of vocal and instrumental music with orchestra, which is 
fixed to take place on the evening of Tuesday, the 1st of 
September, at the Royal Amphitheatre, under very distin- 
guished patronage. 

Mr. Brintey Ricuarps left town on Wednesday last for 
South Wales, 

Mr. T. D. Rice.—This American vocalist and actor has 
been struck with paralysis, depriving him of speech, and of 
the use of his limbs. 

Stexor Gasusst, the composer, died suddenly last week, 
much regretted by his friends. He was chiefly known as the 
composer of some pr2tty chamber duets, and as a vocal 
instructor; he had resided for some years in England. 

Jutiet’s Toms—A sulky German woman shewed me the 
sarcophagus, called Juliet’s tomb, which still stands in a dirty 
shed at the bottom of a slovenly but luxuriant garden, evidently 
once belonging to a convent, no doubt that of Friar Lawrence. 
The coffin was half full of water; the edges of red marble 
were much mutilated, having been chipped to make relics ; 
there is a circular depression in the stone to receive the head 
of the corpse, and it is of very large size, and clumsily con- 
structed. It is certairly, although earlier than the date 
assigned as the period when the lovers lived, not Roman, as 
has been asserted, and that is all that probably can be known 
about it. A shabby old house, now a common inn, is shewn 
as the palace of the Capulets; the antique vaulted passage, 
under which I passed to the yard behind, is curious, and there 
is much in the building which proves it to belong to the 
thirteenth century; a row of pretty ancient-pointed windows 
may have faced the garden, and to one of them Juliet’s balcony 
might have been attdched; though this is one of the few 
houses in Verona which has no baleony, I never saw so 
many in any place before, and a few are extremely ancient, 
some of carved wood, and some of ponderous ornamented 
stone.—Miss Costello's Italy. 

Griss, Mario, F. Lablache, Benedict, and Staudigl, will 
give concerts at Birmingham on the 24th and 29th, Man- 
chester on the 3lst and September 2nd, Liverpool on 
September Ist. 

Mapame Catatani.— Madame Catalani, by her wonderful 
jpawers, brought the Italian Opera into general notice, and 
drew, crowds of persons to the theatre, who hefore knew it 
only by name. Her fine figure and fascinating countenance, 
with the charm of her acting and singing, rendered her the 
idol to which every one bowed, These splendid endowments, 


however proved the destruction of the opera. The sum she 
demanded absorded.a great portion of the receipts, and the 
other parts were filled with second-rate performers. Finding 
herself a star among twinkling satellites, she took the. liberty 
of mutulating the opera for the purpose of introducing songs 
foreign to the piece, in order to exhibit he perculiar powers, 
Cossi fan tutte was the first opera brought out of Mozart’s, 
in which Catalani sustained the principal part. While 
rehearsing a cavatina, which. she had prepared herself to sing, 
she heard some instruments that incommeded her, and 
stopped short, saying, “What is that you play?” ‘‘ The 
horns, madame,” replied the performers. ‘‘ Horns! I'll 
have no horns ;” and turning to the clarionets, said, ‘1 like 
not that; cut the clarionet out; I'll have none of dese 
instruments.” As the only object was to see and hear her, 
this continued through several seasons, by which she gained 
little less than 100,000/.—Gardiner’s Music and Friends. 


Strauss, the celebrated composer of waltzes, has been 
nominated Director of the musie of the Court Balls. 

Masso, the admirable actor and singer, has arrived at 
Brussels to resume his duties at the opera, 

BiamincHam Musica Festivat.—The detailed pro- 
gramme of the approaching Festival is now published, and 
displays a collection of musical riches seldom surpassed. 
The directors, in selecting Haydn's oratorio, ‘‘ The Creation,” 
as the chief subject of the first morning’s performance, have 
had in mind the old saying, ‘‘a good beginning is the father 
of success.’ A work more appreciable by the entire mass of 
the musical world than this could scarcely be found. The 
beauty of its harmonies, the perfection of its contrapuntal 
contrivances, and its exquisite modulations, render it the 
delight of the initiated, while those who love, but who have 
not studied the divine art feel spell-bound by the delicious 
melodies that continually woo their ears. Equally removed 
from the fettered severity of the ancient style of sacred 
music, and from the levity of many of the modern Italian 
masses, this great composition sustains, by the richness of its 
orchestral effects, melodies that are by turns solemn, tender, 
dignified, and brilliant, and which are relieved by choruses of 
lofty magnificence. The composer was indeed a good prophet, 
when he replied toa friend who hastened him in his work, ‘‘ It 
is true that I am long about it, but remember it is to last 
long.” A selection from the works of Rossini, in which Madame 
Grisi, Miss Bassano, Signor Mario, and Herr Staudigl, will 
take parts, will conclude the performance of Tuesday morning. 
Tuesday evening will be devoted to a general rehearsal, the 
committee having determined to lose the proceeds of a perfor- 
mance, rather than to allow the chance of a single inaccuracy in 
the two great novelties of the meeting, he Elijah’ of 
Mendelssohn, and the Grand Mass in D, by Beethoven. 
The first of these two works will, together with a selection of 
foreign music, form the subject matter for Wednesday morning’s 
performance; and, having had the advantage of being rehearsed 
overnight in the presence of the composer, with the entire 
band, chorus, and principals, will, we trust, realize the high 
expectations expressed as to its complete success, and prove 
the justness of Dr. Mandelssolin’s own opinion “ that it will 
be his chef d’ceuvre. The great interest excited amongst the 
cognoscenti will, we expect, draw a very full attendance on 
this occasion. The entertainment of Wednesday evening will 
consist of a Grand Miscellaneous Concert, to be opened by 
Beethoven’s fine symphony in A, which will no doubt be 
wrought up to perfection by a band that for number and 
talent has never been surpassed.—Felix Farley’s Bristo 
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Non-Dstivsry or Newsparers.—In consequence of the 
numerous complaints which have for some time’ past been 
made by newsagents and others, of the non-arrival at their 
destination of newspapers, Colonel Maberley, the chief secre- 
tary of the Post-office department, has issued a circular, 
requiring information upon the following points :—Name and 
address of applicant—ground of complaint—title and date of 
newspaper—consisting of one or more newspapers—when 
put in—when, and by whom, and how addressed. 
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THE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER. 
30 to 50 per Cent. Saved! 


The Patentees beg to call public attention to the following facts. The 
advantages resulting from the invention are various and striking. 
Independently of a saving of 30 to 50 per cent., the combustion is 
perfect, and the brilliancy produced superior to any light hitherto 
discovered. It emits neither smell nor smoke, and burns steadily for 
any period; and such is its purity, that it neither affects or soils the most 
delicate colour or the finest fabric. Objections have been made to the 
introduction of gas in dwelling-houses, to the expense of fittings, to its 
destruction of furniture, draperies, gold moulding, &c. ; these are entirely 
obviated by the “Parent UNIVERSAL Gas Burner.” As the cost of 
laying on gas is much lower than is commonly supposed, it is adapted for 

rivate dwellings, as well as forclub-houses, hotels, manufactories, and public 
buildings. One of the small burners is amply sufficient to light a good 
sized room, at a sum immeasurably lower than spirit, oil, or candle, with 
the avoidance of waste or trouble. 

The merits of the “ Burner,” its brilliancy and economy surpassing 
every other known light, are shown A the annexed authentic opinions of 
the qualities of the UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER. 


EXTRACT from the Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 

Tuesday, 26th May, 1846, Sir Joun RENNIE, President, in the Chair. 

ah burner of a novel and ingenious construction was exhibited. 
The principal novelty was the introduction of a stream of air to the centre 
of the flame by a hollow buttonin the middle of the burner. The air passing 
up through the hollow stem of the button, was heated, and passed out by 
two series of fire-holes around the periphery, and impinging with force 
on the flame of the gas curved it outwards in the shape of a tulip, while the 
oxygen of the air, mingling with the carburetted hydrogen gas, produced a 
very perfect combustion. The flame was quite white down the top of the 
burner, was very steady as was amply demonstrated by the excellent light 
of the Institution, where these burners have been used. In comparing the 
a of these burners with that of the concentric ring burners, and 
trying the power of the two lights by the photometer, the new burner 
gave a better light, with a saving of rather more than one-third.” 


CERTIFICATE. 

PoLYTECHNIC CHEMICAL ScHooL,—“ In testing Clark, McNiell, and 

Co.’s Universal Gas Burner with one of the best shadowless burners, if 
gave a more pure and brilliant light, with a saving of 20 to 25 per cent.” 

Georce Crisp, Engineer, Ropr. Lonasortom, Secretary. 


CERTIFICATE. 
* Ina series of experiments made upon Clark, McNiell, and Co.’s Patent 
Universal Gas Burner, its tale A was satisfactorily established in 
economy and the quality of the light. ested against argand burners, Nos. 
4 (12 holes), and 6 ais holes), it afforded a saving of at least 25 per cent., and 
against three fish-tail burners, No. 4, 40 per cent. The color and brilliancy 
of the flame is superior to any other burner.” 
T. W. Keates, Consulting Chemist, J.D. PALMER, Mechanical Inspector, 


The UNivEerRsAL Gas Burneris used nightly atthe Polytechnic Institu- 
tion, and may be had and seen from 11 till 4, atthe Patentees,60,St. Martin’s 
Lane, Charing Cross ; and of all Gas Fitters in London. 





HENRY RUSSELL 
AT THE STRAND THEATRE. 


Monday Evening, August 24th, and during the Week, 


Mr. RUSSELL will give a SELECTION of his LATEST COMPOSITIONS 
including—Hoods Song of the Shirt—The Life Boat—I’m Afloat—There’s a good 
time coming—The Maniac—Lord Byrons Mazeppa—The Ivy Green—The Ship 
on Fire, &c.; together with his Negro Melodies and Anecdotes, illustrative of 
Negro Life and character. Dress Circle, 3s.; Stalls, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. 
Private Boxes, £1 1s. To commence at Eight o’clock. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 








Instructions will commence after the Summer Vacation, cn MONDAY, 3lst 
nstant. The Examination of Candidates for Admission will take place at the 
Institution, on THURSDAY, 3rd September, at Two o’clock. 

By Order of the Committee, 
J. GIMSON, 


Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, August 19, 1846. 








BERKSHIRE TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


MR. BINFIELD 
Has the honour of announcing to the Patrons and ga ot the Berkshire 
Musical Festival, that the Thirteenth Triennial M ng will take place, on 
TUESDAY, Oct. 6, at the TOWN HALL, READING. In. the ae 
be performed, “ Handel’s Sacred Oratorio,” “ Ju Maccabeus,” and in the 


Evening a Grand MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 


PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS :—Madame Cotaion, Mise Dolhy, Miss Sabilla 
Novello, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Lockey, Mr. r. Wm. Mr. Tol- 
becque, Mr. Lindley, Mr. F. Venua, Mr. Lindley, Mr. G. F. Harris, Mr. Harper, 
Mr. Howell, &c. &c. 

Reading, August 18th, 1846. 





“LES MOUSQUETAIRES DE LA REINE,’? 
The whole of the MUSIC of this popular Opera is published at 
WESSEL AND CO.’S 


FOREIGN MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
229, Regent Street, corner of Hanover Street. 


The following are the most admired morceaux :— 





Coote, Quadrilles for Piano, . . . . . 3 $ 
Ditto, ditto, for Orchestra in score . ° » $0 

Leduc, Ditto, Piano, 3s., with Accompaniments, . e - 40 
Musard, First set of Quadrilles, ditto ditto, . ° - 40 
Second set of ditto, entitled, “Ottver and RoLanp,” - 40 

———— Ditto, First and Second sets, Orchestral parts, ° each9 0 
Ditto, ditto, Septett, 5 } : each6 0 

Kuhe, (W.) 3 Rondeaux, . . Op. No.1, 3 0 


Holmes, (W. H.) “Souvenir des Mousquetaires de la Reine,” Divertisse- 

















ment on the favorite Romance, “ At length a brighter dawn,” in D, 2 6 
Rosellen, (H.) Fantaisie brillante, . ° ° Op. 86, 5 0 
Schubert, (Peter) “‘ Mosaiques” of the favorite Airs for Piano (complete 

in 4 Books,) ° e e e each 4 0 
Le Carpentier, “ Bleuettes” 60th and 61st Bagatelle, - each 2 6 
Halevy, the Overture for Piano Solo, ° ° . - 380 
Ditto Duet, e ° ° - 60 
Ditto Orchestral parts . , - 40 
ngs, with original French Text ari 
Want, Eeq., No.3, "Ab, Sit Knightage DY MOP) So 
——_— No. 3, “ Ye silent groves,” . ‘ ° - 86 
No. 4, “ Among the brave Knights,” ° . eo 0 
No. 6, “‘ During eight days,” e e ° + 20 
No. 8, “Gay throngs are dancing,”’ e e - 20 
ae No. 13, “ No beauty yet was rare,’’ e e - 20 
No. 15, “ In fiercest wrath,” ° ° ° 4. oe 
No. 16, “ At length a brighter dawn,” . e e. $0 
—-—— No. 18, “ Yes, I have saved the lov’d one,”’. ° ~:- 220 


Bochsa, (N. C.) Favorite Airs for Harp and Piano, (in the Press.) 

Numerous arrangements from “‘ Les Mousquetaires,”’ for the Piano, by Hunten, 
Pixis, Kalkbrenner, Sowinski, Benedict, &c.(also for Military Bands) are preparing 
for publication. The Copyricnt has been duly assigned by the Author to 

WESSEL AND CO. 
229, REGENT STREET. 





A new Invention for the more speedy ‘acquirement of the 
Pirst Rudiments of Music. 


A LETTER ON THE FIRST RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 


With accompanying KEYBOARD and DIAGRAMS. By CATHERINE JaBer. 
Price, in a case, 10s., and 15s. ornamental cover. 


The invention has received the sogeeeetion of the Queen, Her rg having 
8 
on the 


Nowity, Gentry, and eminent Professors, who 


‘ By this novel plan all the first lessons may be practiced, sparing the sensitive ear 

t fifth lown, and other equally agreeable 

ist 4 those who travel by sea or land it affords a cheap and 
rtabl 8 OF practice. 

PeToudon: Sold CHARLES OLLIVIER, Music Seller, 41, and 42, New Bond 

Street, and EDGAR, 13, Lamb’s Conduit Street, and all Music Sellers. 








Frinted and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘Nassau Steam ” 

by WILLIAM SPencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 

sisss Kuler ore to be addvotapd ent paid... To be, Mad of, Gr Porton, Dean 

for the or are h n 

Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Wisebeart, Dublin; and all Book. 
y, August 22nd, 1846, 
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